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ABSTRACT 

A 2-year study was made of professional development 
programs for occupational-technical faculty in community, technical, 
and junior colleges. During the first year of the study, a survey of 
1,252 community, technical, and junior colleges vas conducted. Of the 
878 institutions that returned surveys, 708 (35 percent) offered 
professional development for occupational-technical faculty, of the 
708, 16 community colleges were identified as having exemplary 
professional development programs. The second year of the study took 
a closer look at six of those institutions (Southwest Virginia 
community College, Edmonds Ccwaaunity College, Midlands Technical 
college, Alamance Community college. Mid Michigan community College, 
and York Technical college) through interviews with administrators 
and faculty; focus groups; and an examination of their activities, 
philosophies, and structures. Six themes emerged from these 
successful professional development program ss (l) the institution has 
strong leadership that maintains an emphasis on growth and 
development; (2) full-time faculty perceive a supportive environment 
with professional development an outcome of such caring; (3) 
part-time faculty see themselves as signif icaiic but lesser members of 
the institution; (4) both institution and individual benefit from 
professional development; (5) professional development activities are 
diverse and oriented to individual needs; and (6) l-"nitations and 
barriers to professional development are recognized and overcome. (11 
references) (Kc) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report presents a descripticHi of the activities, the findings, and the C(H)clusions 
of a two-year study of professional development programs for occupational-technical 
faculty in community, technical, and junior colleges in the United States. During the first 
year of this study, a survey of 1252 community, technical, and junior colleges was 
conducted. Seven-huraiied sad eight of the 878 institutions which returned surveys (85%) 
offerwi professional development for occupational-technical faculty. Of the 708, sixteen 
community colleges were identified as having exemplary professional development 
programs. The seccmd year of the study took a closer look at six of those institutions. 

Based on interviews condiK:ted with administrators and occupational-technical 
faculty at the six identified institutions, ccmax}n theirs were identified. The categories 
that emerged fiom the interview data enabled tte develc^ment of insights into the dynamics 
involved in s^mingly successful profe^ional development programs. Insights wete also 
gained from an examination of activities* philosophies, and structures that differed from 
institution to institutic»i. The findings should {sove helpful to community college leaders 
concerned about professional development at their institutions and to tho^ looking for 
ways to revitalize their faculty. 

The report concludes with a discussion of the implications the findings might have 
for professional develqjment theorists and |^m;titioners. 



Background 

The teadung faculty is the greatest resource of any educational institution. Rapidity 
of change and technical development demand that all faculty, especially occupational and 
technical f»nilty» be current in their field aiKi in n^thods of teaching. The continuing and 
imaeasing use of the two-year institution for initial training and kar continuing education in 
the occupational-technical fields reinforces the need for faculty to participate in adequate 
professional development programs. K^ping an aging faculty vital and excited about tl^ir 
professioxt is a coiKem of many community colleges. 
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The isoeased use of fi»inal educational settings as the training field fcH* pxepaiing 
America's quality workforce is documented in studies such as Workforce 2W0 (Johnston 
& Packffl-, 1987) and Workplace Basics (Can«vale, Gainer, & Meltzer, 1988). Johnston 
and Packer assen that, "Education and training are the primary systems by which the 
human capital of a nation is preserved and increased" (p. xxvii). Without competently 
prepared fiiculty, the place of the United State in the competidve woridwidc marketplace 
will suiely be thieatmied. 

Two-year college faculty as a group have only tenuous tics with their academic 
disciplines and professional associadcHis, read ti^ professional journals infrequently, and 
have only modest involveix^t with the professional developn^nt activities that nourish 
n«jst higher education f«;ulty members (Cohen & Brawa-, 1977; Seidman. 1985). There 
have been few comprehensive studies and only scattered local studies of professional 
development for occupational-technical faulty in two-year colleges. 

The focus of this report is a detailed examination of professional development as 
seen by those who implement and those who take part in the entire range of professional 
devetopment activities. All of those who took part in the interviews were given a copy of 
the definition of professional development as defined for this study. Professional 
devcl(^ment programs were defined as systematic and intentional efforts developed and 
delivered at the (Apartment, division, or college level for occupational-technical faculty. 
The scope of this definition covered activities that address the personal development of full- 
time and paxt-tinr. faculty in areas related to their general professional responsibilities. 
These activities ii^uded teaching and advising, compet^cy in their teaching discipline, 
ai^ the various aspects c^ institutional (tevelopment as it relates to the planning and suppoit 
of occupational-technical i»t>gram$. 



Symmar/ of the First Year 

In the first year of the study, we surveyed all ctHnmunity colleges in the country 
and received completed questionnaires bittk from 878 instimtions. This represenred a 
seventy perrent response rate. The survey ftsms were based on a literature review that 
initially searched fof souk tbeoretk:al basis forpn^essicmal developnsnit that aniM be used 
as an (organizing principle for the sur\'ey. One of the disconcerting elements of the 



literanue leview was the ini^ty to find a single, or even a possible, theoretkal basis for a 
model. Without such a theoretkal base, the research^ were left having to depend upon 
dimensions of practice to describe professional (tevelc^nx^t ist>gfBms. Four dimensions 
were identified ami the quesdonnaixe was organized around those four. The four areas 
were (1) program organization, (2) topics addressed in pro^donal developoKnt, (3) the 
deliv^ systems used« and (4) the incendves provided. Under each of those areas, the 
zeseaxchen select^ items derived from the literatme that represent practice as described 
in the field. Since the information gained &om the questionnaires was based on the 
dimensions of practice derived fwm the litoatuie, the end result of the survey was 
essentially a profile of practices in the field. What was gained from this survey was 
pexhiq>s the oiost comi»ehensive profile to date of practices in {»ofessional (kvelqnnent in 
cf»ununity colleges in the Umted States with a particular focus on occupational-technical 
faculty. Table 1 is a summary of the responses from the 708 institutions that reported 
having prc^essbnal (kvek^jment s^tivities for thdr occui^tional-iechnical fi^ulty. 

A primary task for the researcl^is was to identify exemplary instimtions to be the 
subject of case studies during tte second year. Since th^ was no unifying conceptual or 
dietseticBl base for piofessi'mal development programs, the lese^hers had to develop 
criteria based upcm the descri ^ve data. In lieu any conceptual base, con^rehoisiveness 
was chosen as the gukling principle. Therefore, the research staff set out to identify those 
institutions whose practices in professional development represented a comprehensive use 
of the array of isacticesidentifkdumtertte four identified dimensi<ms. The initial criteria 
was set at tte eighty percent level, suggesting that the lemms would be searched to find if 
any instituti(His offered at kast eighty percent of the practices that had been identified under 
each of these four categories. 

Sixteen of the 708 institutions with professional development activities for 
occupational-technical faculty onerged meeting the eighty percent criteria level The sixteen 
represent approximately two percent of thme institutions with professional development 
programs and clearly represent an elite group. The research team chose to caU these 
instimtions exemplary. They are exemplary only in that they represent the most 
comprehensive use of the klentifled practices within professional develqnnent programs. 

These sixteen institutions represented an interesting cross-section. They ranged 
fircan urban, to suburban, to rural. Their enrollments ran^ from ten thousand to two 
thousand PTE. They represented a broad geographic spread from instimtions on the west 



coast in the state of Washington^ to an institution in the southwest, to one in ti» Midwest, 
to a cluster of institutions al(M}g the eastern seaboard, extending £rom South Camlina to the 
New EnglaiKl area. The selection jmxress failed to itkntify insdtunons in the extremes of 
size. The median size for a community college in the United States is approximately 
twenty-five hundred FTE. There were no institutions in this elite group that had 
enrollments below two thousand FTE and osme with enxx)lln^nts above ten thousand FTE. 
So the extremes, the very small and the very large institutions, did not find their way inn 
die two percent sampte of exemplary institutions. 

A second survey was conducted which surveyed a sample of the occupational- 
technical faculty of the sixteen exemplary instimticms as well as thirty otho" institutions that 
were randomly drawn from the remaining 692 of the 708 institutions. Table 2 is a 
summary of 1380 faculty responses from the forty-six institutions. 

The faculty tended to view professional development differently than the 
administrators who responded to the institutional survey. Table 3 is a summary of severs' 
of the significant and contrasting findings between the ir stimtional survey and the faculty 
survey. 



Summary of the Second Year 

From tl» sixteen exca^laiy institations, six were chosen fw further smdy. The six 
were chosen to provide representation &om urban, suburban, and rural instimtions and 
ranged in size from approximately eight diousand to two thousand FTE. The selection of 
institutions for case studies also provided a geographic spread. Selected for case studies 
were an institution on the west cc^ist, an institution in Michigan, and four institutions along 
the east coast 

Before the swtual case studies were begun, the research staff underwent training in 
conducting both focus group and indi^dual interviews. The research staff conducted 
videotaped focus group interviews and later analyzed them to determine the most effective 
use of this technique. 
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Table 1 

Summary of Responses to Institutiooal Survey 

A. Overall planning of proie^oaal development: 

1. Eighty-two percent reported faculty input to planning professional 
devebprent activities. 

2. Only seven peic^t repoited sutetantial administrative input 

3. Professional development is primarily planned around full-time faculty 
needs. 

4. Over half of the institutions (55%) rarely have pan-time faculty pamdi^tion 
in profi^onal development 

5 . Almost half (48%) rarely naakc professional developn»nt available lo part- 
time faculty. 

6. Almost three-quartm of the re^jonding administrators reported there was 
little institution-wide planning. 

7. AlDMjst all (96%) reported 01' faculty arc treated as well or belter than all 
otho' faculty. 

B. Funding: 

1 . Nii^ty-three percent repo» 1 stable or increasing prcrfessional development 
budgets over the past three years. 

2. Forty-one percent reported an identifiable budget line for professional 
development 

3. Seventy-four percent reported nc funding for part-time professional 
development 

C . Topics of professional development: 

1 . Ernphasis is on the improvement of instrucdon in over two-thirds (67%) of 
those repeating. 

2. Dominant topics represented in pnofesaonal development activities included 
the fdlowing: 

a. Eighi^ght percent had uspics (kaling with te^hing mettexis. 

b . Hghty-seven percem presented computer-assisted instrmnion. 

c. Over three-quarters reported topics on advising and student 
evaluation. 

3. Eighty-two percent reported professional development activities dealing 
widi kiK)wkdge and skills updating. 

4. Seventy-two percent reported the of general education in OT programs 
as a ^fessicoml developn^ tqnc. 

D. Delivery methods far pnrfessional envelopment: 

1 . Low-cost options most fiequently used. 

2. Over ninety percent used grcmp and on-campus wtaicdiops. 

3. Ninety percem used tocal, state, and nati(»ml conference a«endancs. 

4. Seventy pCTcem u$^ participation in task forces and panels, faculty 
consulting, and reacfing piofi^sionai literature. 

5 . Seventy percent used credit and wm-credit cour^woric and sabbaticals. 

6. Seventy percent used mentOTing and research activities. 

7. Forty percem used retreats, faculty exchanges, and internships. 
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Incentives used: 

1 . Eighty pexcem relied on the intrinsic rewazd of professionalism. 

2 . Eighty percent used lewaid of travel funds. 

3. Seventy peR:ent gave retease tioie ami paid tuition. 

4. Sixty percent provided sabbaticals. 

5 . Fifty percent lequised participation In professional develc^n^nt activities. 



Table 2 

Summary of Faculty Responses to Survey 

1 . Over oce-tbini (33.4%) tended !o agree that professional cfevelqjment is planned by 
administrators without faculty input 

2 . Almost thirty pen^nt viewed jsnofessional deveIo];Hnem as inele vant 

3. Tapks roost participated in 

a. Teaching n^thods (56%) 

b. Skills and knowledge upNdating (65%) 

c. Curriculum (tevetopn^nt systems (47%) 

d. Bersonal devdopmem^vellness (55%) 

4. Most faculty (75-80%) used on-campus workshops^ group orientation, 
professional literature, local professional organizations, and conferences as 
preferred delivery methods. 

5 . Incentives for participation in professional development activities 

a. lYavel fuids (84%) 

b. Imlividual pnkessionalism (82%) 

c. Participation requited (S2%) 

d. Professional assodation memj^ership and subscriptions (81 %) 
c. Tuition paid (75%) 

f. Sabbatical (23%) 

6. Why faculty chose not to participate in professional development 

a. N(% interesting to them (24%) 

b. No benefit cs gain ( 1 8%) 

c. Not at a time when they could take it (45%) 

d. No recognition given toward promotion (26%) 

e. No recognition given toward salary (33%) 
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Table 3 

Slgnincant and Contrasting Flndinp 
Betweoi the Institutional Survey and Faculty Survey 

1 » Neither rated evaluation d prrfessional development activities as ftequently done: 
a> Only thirty percent of institutions repoiied evaiuaticni a$ alizKm always 
done. 

b. Only seventh percent of faculty reported it as teing done. 

2. Evaluation of instruction was infiequenily used to identify professional 
development needs: 

a. Fourteoi percent of institutions reported it almost always done. 

b. Only nine percent of faculty reported it almost always done. 

3 . Pamdpation in profi^onal development was often require* 

a. Hfty-five percent of institutions Tequized professimial developosnt 

b. Eighty-two percent of faculty rqxnted it was leqmied. 

4. Administxators and faculty differed on the relevancy of i»ofessional (^vdoproent: 

a. Eighty-five percent of administrators tend to agiee that professional 
developn^t is relevant. 

b. Twenty-eight percent of faailty tend to agree that it is irrelevant 
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Case studies consisted of on-sim interviews with college personnel, both focus 
group and individual, to probe tentative and alternative hypotheses about correlates of 
succes^ul programs. An interview &am con^tLig of either two or three staff nsmben 
conducted the case studies. The interviews were conducted in one or two days, depending 
upon the size of the institution and the number of intervie^'ers involved. 

Because little was known about the views of those studied, it was decided to use an 
unstructured approach to gadiering data. A four-step approach to interviewing was 
followed (McCracken, 1988). This approach involves the development of analytic 
categories from the literature, the development ot cu!niral categories ba^d on experience, 
the gathering of cultural categories, and the (»:ganization of data into analytic categc^es. 
Such an approach begins with a **grand tour" question asking informants to give an 
overview of tite topic. Pft^ woe ised to elicit additional infcHmation, but care was takoi 
to remain neutral and not lead infonnants. Other questions followed, designed primarily to 
gain insight into the views of informants. 

A similar approach was followed in conducting the focus groups. Since the 
ultimate goal was to hear from the informants in their own words, care was take^ not to 
provide leading questions and not to have a structured sch^le of questions. Rather, the 
leader plpyed the role of a facilitator, beginning with a neutral statement and remaining 
relatively "outside" of the "conversation** of the members of the focus group. Appendix 1 
reflects the kinds of questions used in the interviews and focus groups to guide the 
discusrions in the direction that yielded as much infomiidon as could be obtained about 
professional devek)pment ^vities at dte specify: institutions. This approach is considered 
one of the most successful ways to gather information on the desired topic (Morgan, 
1989). It keeps the views of the leader, which might be revealed in a structured format, 
separate and outside oi the focus group. 

Following a qualitative perspective, the auth(»^ chose not to quantify their data or 
report percentages of those who responded in a particular way. The authors used an 
inductive approach to data organization and analysis. The analytic process -•as informec* 
by the concept of theoretical s^isit vity, an approach that utilizes insight and understanding 
gained by interacting with data, not by counting data points (Strauss & Corbin. 1990). By 
having several of the research^ analyze and code data separately and then together, a 
heightened awareness of the data was established. 



At each of die six institutums, both focus group and individual interviews were 
ccxoducted with available administrators and faculty. Faculty, both full- and part-tiiDe, were 
inttrviewed using the focus group technique. The nuniber of participants in the focus 
groups ranged fjxm six to ten. ^>.'.ting as facilitators dming ^ discussions veie, usually, 
one principal researcher and a research associate. In some instances, faculty v.eie 
segregated by their status as L W- part-tiiJ», bat in most casei* there was a mix in the 
group. Key players in the professional development activities at each institution were 
identified from the prior survey data, the pieparatosy telephone conversations, and the 
focus groiqj ^tivities. As far as possible, intcrvicvs were arranged oiw-on-onc with these 
key players. These interviews did not make use of a fixed protocol, lut revolved around 
the dimensions of professional development which had beer ictentified through ihe 
literature review. TTjey rdied heavily upon probes and exploration based upon knowledge 
gained tan previous interviews ami intervfews a? the conent :'>niiution. 

With the permission of all interviewees and with ♦he research team's assurances of 
complete confidentiality, audiotape recordings were made of all interviews. Upon 
returning to campus, the awiiotape recordings were transcribed, copied, and distributed to 
each member of the research team for analysis. The researchers were careful in each case 
that one member who had not aoemied tte on-site case study was involved in the coding of 
the transcripts. The technique of domain analysis was used to code the transcripts, where 
each men^jcr of the stwiy research team read ea:h transcri^ ami assigned categwies to the 
interviewees' cranments. Tte categories of lesponses reflected the rca(ter's best judgement 
of the ge^^eral intent of the interviewee in expressing his/her opinions. 

For example, the following paragraph was taken directly f'om one of the 
transcripts: 

Just speaking on my behalf, tlte administration has been very recepdve to 
what tlte faSty wants. X know oite lime the inservices wwe not very good 
and I think that we dl started ccanplaining . . . ^ing years back. And then 
they started sending out questionnaire Ok, well if yai don't like what we 
are doing, what do you want us to do? Renumber those? (agreement) And 
from that . . . for the past three or four years, has been ... it has been. 
Now, I am kii^ of interested to see what we are going to have. Whereas 
before. I was kind of like, "Oh Lord, another wasted day." 

In the margins of the transcript were written "Relation of Faculty & Institution" and 
"Institutional receptivity." These phrases, taken with similar phrases written by other 
researchers, were used to establish categories. 
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Once categories were identified on the transcripts by severai readers, the readers 
reduced tlie categories by collapsing them into more thematic terms. Once themes were 
identified, the entire team was brought togetter to discuss the process of reduction; to 
discuss the then^s; and to clarify, modify, expand, or delete the themes being developed. 
This process began after two of the case studies were conducted, and continued throughout 
the balance of the project 

The only variation from this procedure was during the final case study, where we 
moved directly from recorded material to the identification of categories and themes. In this 
last case, the researeh team decided to experin^nt with the methodology to see if any new 
themes emerged and to use the sixth case smdy as a validation for the themes which had 
been identified in the first five studies. This procedure seemed to work rather well. The 
research team was satisfied that no new categories or themes emerged during the »xth case 
study and did not see any reason to contest the themes which had alr^y been established. 

Other validation techniqi^s included having several members of the research team 
read the same transcript, assign categories, and work together to establish common 
categoiies. Hicre was» obviously, cross reading as tte researchers moved to the rediKtion 
of categories to themes. The process of introducing numbers to the analysis team who had 
not been present in the case study interviews themselves gave an outside, objecrive 
perspective on each. It was felt this served to validate the ultimate findings and to insure 
relkbili^. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF CASE STUDY INSTITUTIONS 

Southwest Virginia Community College 

Southwest Virginia Community College (SWVCC), located in the mountains of 
rural southwest Virginia on a one-hundred acre »te, is one of twenty-three comprehensive 
community colleges within the Virginia Community College System. SWVCC opened to 
stu(fents in the Fall of 1968 with an initial enrollment of 710 and currently enrolls over six- 
thousand fnll- and part-time students in AA, AS, and AAS degree, diploma, and certificate 
programs. SWVCC is also active in continuing education and community services. 
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SWVCX: does not have a fonnal, structured professional dcvclopmem prograni. 
The strength of its profcssbnal develc^jment ^jpears to be grounded in the supjxsrt given it 
by the preadent, who has been in that post since the establishment of SWVCC in 1968. 
The president was given credit by his fwiulty and administrative staff (tx nurturing a climate 
that facilitates and encourages pFc>fessional development anoong the faculty and staff. 

During the case study conducted at SWVCX!* twenty fuU-tinK and five part-time 
occupational-technical faculty participated in focus group discussions. Four 
administratcffs — the dean of instruction and three division chairs — were also interviewed. 



Edmonds Community College 

Edmonds Community College (ECQ is an urban ctanmunity college located in the 
metropolitan area north of Seatde in Lynwood, Washington. ECC was established in 1967 
ami currently enrolls over sev^-d!oui»nd students in AA, AS, ami AAS degree programs, 
as well as certificate and dqjloraa programs. ECC has a college-wide faculty dcvclopnffint 
committee composed of faculty and adminisiration. There is a collective bargaining 
agreement ftx faculty that provides financial support and encouragement for professional 
development Administrative suppwt for {Sessional de 'dopmeni is evident in significant 
funding, the establishment of a staff position for professional development, and in 
encouragenjent of professional develqmient acdvities. 

The case smdy at ECC included five focus groups of occupational faculty, with an 
average of seven full-time and three part-time feculty. The dean of instruction, one division 
chair, and the coordinator of professionai (tevclopment were also interviewed. 



Midlands Technical College 

Midlands Technical College (MTC) is an urban, comprehensive two-year coUcge 
located on two campuses and one center in and around Columbia, South Carolina. MTC 
enrolls over six-thousand students in college transfer programs, occupational-technical 
prognuos, develc^mental studies, and continuing education. 
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MTC was established : i 1962 as the Richland Technical Education Center. In 
1973, Richland Technical Education Cenier merged with the Columbia Technical Education 
Center and Palmer College to becoxxK MTC The insdtuticm ^vely promotes ptjfessional 
development for its employees as evidenced by a thirty-page faculty/staff development 
handbook which took approximately one year to develop. MTC has a ten-person 
professional development committee and a director who allocates approximately fifty 
percent of her time to professional development activides. The handbook cleariy defines 
criteria that faculty, department chairs, deans, and others may use to evaluate their 
professional development needs. MTC is committed to stimuladng the professional 
development of its faculty and staif and to "providing an environment where te^hing and 
learning are a dynamic process" (Midlands Technical Colle^, 1988, p. 1). 

The case study at MTC included ccmducting four focus groups of occupadonal- 
technical faculty, consisting of twenty-five full-time and eight part-time faculty. Four 
administrators were also interviewed, which included the dean of instruction and three 
division chairs. 



Alamance Community College 

Alamance Conmiunity Cdlege (ACQ, located on a forty-eight acre campus in rural 
Haw River, North Carolina, was established in 19S9 as the Alamance County Industrial 
Education Center as part of a statewide system of industrial education centers. In January 
1964, the status of tbs Center was changed to a technical institute ^:amq>anied by a change 
in name to Technical Institute of Alamance. Tbs name was later changed to Technical 
College oi Alamance, ani, Hnally, on January 1 , 1988, the name was changed to Alamance 
Community College. ACC cunendy enrolls over three-thousand students in a wide variety 
of college trmsfer aiui occupational technical |m}grams. 

The administrative leadership of ACC is visibly committed to professional 
development and encourages all faculty members to be involved in activities that facilitate 
professional growth. ACC has a profesdonal development comauitee composed of eleven 
college personnel appointed by the president This committee has been given several 
responsibilities, including (1) to plan and encourage professional development 
opportunities for all institutional personnel. (2) to seek positive support of professiunal 




development tan top administrative staff, and (3) u> ^icourage tbe development of a total 
professional development plan for each insdmtional employee. 

A variety of resouxces, including financial, are ma(k available to ACC faculty and 
staff. The college sponsors workshops and seminars, supports employee's efforts to 
attend state and national conferences, and allows full-time employees to take oi^ free ACC 
course each quarter. Additional resources axe made available through the ACC Foundation 
and the Tier A program, a state fund allocation program, of the North Carolina Department 
of Conmmnity Colleges. 

The case study included conducting four focus groups which averaged six fuU-timc 
and two part-time faculty. The dean of instruction, the coordinator of professional 
develqjment, and one division chair were also interviewed. 



Mid Michigan Community College 

Nfid Michigan Ccxnmunity College (MMCQ, k)cated on a fifty acre campus in the 
rural, central bwer peninsula of Michigan, was established in 1968 and enrolls nearly two- 
thousand students. MMCC is a comprehensive community college offenng a variety of 
occupational-technical programs, college transfer programs, remediation, and continuing 
education and community services. 

Professional (kvelopment (termed staff development) activities at MMCC are 
coordinated by a committee which is chaired by a staff (kvebpment cocHdinator. The staff 
development committee consists of three numbers each fmm faculty, supiK>rt personnel, 
and administration. MMCC has deiii»d staff development as ''those planned activities that 
help tte institution achieve its potential through enhanrement of individual abilities" (Mid 
Michigan C:ommumty College, 1990, p. 2). MMCC has identified three levels in its staff 
devdqjment plan: (1) iiuiividual development, (2) program/ctepartment develqjment, and 
(3) organizational development Each year the primary thrust of staff development 
changes; for the academic year 19S9-90, the en^hasis was on individual development 

MMCX^ underwent a change in leadership c iring the course of tins smdy. One 
piesident resigned in May 1990 and a new presid- n took over in August. Although 
MMCC was identified as having an exemplary professional development program, there 
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was much discussitm during the foUow-up case study concerning the role the previous 
I^e^dent had in promoting |sx>fess}<H)al (tevebpment among the faculty. 

The case study at MMCX^ included conducting three focus groups with seventeen 
full-time and eight part-time faculty. Four administrators we*"e also interviewed* the 
pie^(knt, academic dean, dean of continuing education, and one division chair. 



York Technical College 

YOTk Technical College (York Tech)» located on a one-hundred and eight acre 
suburban campus in Rock Hill, South Carolina, oj^ncd in 1964 as the York County 
Technical Education Center and has grown from an initial enrolhnent of sixty students in 
seven programs to nearly three-thousand students in more than fifty-five accredited 
programs. York Tech is a comprehensive institution offering diversified technical and 
college transfier programs as well as continuing ediK:ation courses and a variety of 
ccHnmunity ^rvices. 

The professional development program (termed faculty/staff development) is 
directed by the Professional Development Council (PDC). The PDC is composed of (1) 
one faculty number and the dean from each academic division, (2) two representative^ 
from non-instnK:tional staff, (3) the Vice Presidrat of Instmction, (4) tte Vice President for 
Develotanent, and (S) die InstiuctkMial Developer. Each faculty member is appointed to the 
Cbundl by his/her division dean for a two-year term Each staff member is appointed by 
the Executive Conamittee for a two-year term. Among the dutiei- of the Profe&iionai 
Devel(^ment Council are to promote development activities aiKi serve as con^t person 
for proposal development, revkw and evaluate propr^^als submitted fov (fcvdopmeni, and 
recommend proposals to the Executive Committee for funding. 

The Executive Committee of Yosk Tech uses som& ^SO,0O0 each year to suppon 
faculty and staff in such activities as return to industry, remm to university, inscrvice 
training, and a variety of other projects. 

The professional development program at York Tech is highly strucniredL Faulty 
and staff must submit project proposals to be reviewed by the Council and each approved 
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proposal must meet one or more stated criteria. Project proposals may request funds for 
such things as tuition, books, meals, travel, release time, or equipment 

The case smdy at York Tech included conducting two occupational faculty focus 
groups consisting of fifteen full-time teachers. The president, dean of instmction, and one 
division chair were also interviewed. 

IDENTIFICATION AND DISCUSSION OF THEMES 

Overview of Themes 

Upon analysis of the interview data, six themes emerged; that is, six themes proved 
to be consistent across all mstitutions selected for follow-up case studies. Those six 
themes were as fdlows: 

1 . The restitution has strong leadership which maintains an emphasis on the growth 
axHl development of individuals, programs, and the institution. 

2. Full-tinie faculty perceive a caring and supportive environment at the mstitudon, 
with professional devclof meni an outcome of that environment 

3. Pait-tims faculty see themselves as significant but "lesser" members of the 
institution. 

4. Both the institution and the individual benefit from professional development 
activities. 

5 . Profcssiooai developmeTi! activities are diver « and oriented to individual needs and 
interests. 

6. Limitations aiKi barriers to professional development were present acknowledged, 
and usually oveicoas. 

A surface level examinadon of »he insdiutions selected for case studies resulted in 
several initial conclusions. The firs; was that the criteria for identifying exemplary 
programs were reasonable and held up to a closer inspection. Second, it was clear that 
each of the six institutions was actively and, for the most part, visibly involved in 
professional (fcvelojmacnt Aid third, it was clear that each of the six institutions s«:med to 
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be successful in its efforts to promote and encourage professional de\'elopment for its 
faculty and staff. 

A single best or "ideal" professional development model did not emerge from the 
examination of these six insdtutions. There was considerable variation among the six 
institud(^ in terms of the structure and organization of the programs. The organization, 
content* delivery, and incentives varied widely among the six cases. All used planning, 
established a support structure, and committed resources for professional developn^nt, 
with flexibility being clearly evident A more thorough and in-depth discussion of these 
initial detenninations is presented in the ''Conclusions and Implications" section of this 
report 

The Institution has strong l^dership which maintains an emphasis on 
the growth and development of individuals, programs, and the 
institution. 

One f2£tm that emerged consistently across all six institutions was leadership and 
its relationship to institutional climate. It was perceived by nearly everyone 
interviewed that having a climate which f^litated professional development was an 
important ingredient to a successful ]HOfessional development program. Strong 
leadership was certainly evident in each instimtion and it was this leadership that 
provided the necessary support and encouragen^nt Support was exhibited in a 
variety ways, from verbal sui^xnt to instituticmal policy, to financial. A faculty 
member explained the type support exhibited at his/her instimtion: 

There is a policy at tt^ college for professional development and 
there is a commitment from the administration to support 
{^esdonal developmeiu activities; there is a faculty committee that 
is appointed on a yearly basis. 

A dean at the same institutic»i put it this way: 

Everyone is expected tt> get involved in {the] planning of 
professional developnjcnt activities. For example, if sonsone 
agrees to take on a leadership role in a civic organization or a 
professional organization, I see that as a part of professional 
deveiq>n»nt— develqjing those leadership skills through practicing 
those skills. 
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At another institution a fuH-ome faculty o^ber had this to say: 

I think it tnay go hack to what I i^eive as ... the institutional 
philosq^hy of growth, and I tliink growth md developtnent ... go 
hand-in-hand. [Growth and developn^] tend to be encoura^ I 
think the best analogy is that if you have an idea fm something you 
want to do that has any merit at all« the general answer is go for it. 

Another fuU-tinoe f«;ulty member said simply, "I was hoping someone else would 
say this, but I think a lot of our success in professional development comes from 

ihC top." 

Many faculty expressed the opinion that professional development is 
encouraged, but not fcmred upon them. The general impression was that having 
fteedom of choice actually stimulated faculty involvement in professional 
development. The following two quotes, the first from a faculty member and the 
second from an administrator, illustrate die perceptions of many of those 
interviewed: 

I kind of like the idea that fs»:ulty and staff do not f^l pressured to 
be engaged [in professional devclq)ment activitiesl, but they do it 
bei^ua^ it is supported and encoura^l 

And I think [faculty] arc rewarded in a lot of ways. And 1 ihink that 
how we reward it is probably sort of subtle: By giving a lot of 
supp(m and freedom to p^ple who move in these directions . . . 
has a way of reinforcing programs that are addressing issues, 
solving problems, and moving ahead. 



As important as climate, leadership, and encouragement seemed to be to 
establishing a successful professional development program, being able to provide 
the financial resources ihda allowed faculty to participate was also important. Each 
institution acknowledged that providing financial resources by covering expenses 
such as travel, tuition, and registration fees; by provicHng release time; or by 
providing substitutes to cover classes, was an important and possibly necessary 
component of its professional development program. According to one 
administrates', 

And if tlwy want to experiment, the exten<ted learning director has 
given them time to develop clasps, paid time to develop classes. 
. . . And I think to the extent that the institution has been able to, 
they have tried to fund sotw professional involvcnients in training 
and, certainly in my division, they have funded professional 
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accreditation in both the legal assisting and medical assisting 
prs,^ains. It is expensive, but I think very valuable to those f;»:ulty. 

A faculty member ^ another institution offered this commenL* 

[This institution] is one of the largest suppmers of the Virginia 
Comsmnity College As^xnation in isofessional development That 
goes back to . . . having the where-with>aU to p^dpate in these 
things. And, as I say, we've been lucky so far in that the college 
has seen the ability to support it 



Support was shown in ways other than direct financial assistance; for 
example, time off. An al^ health faculty m»nba- echo^ the remarks of others as 
she expressed her appreciation fo^ tt» su{^x»t she received: 

One other thing I <km*t think has been mentioned is that the college 
has been very good about granting time off if you do participate in 
other professional functions. In oth^- words, if you are asked to 
give a lecture or a presentation s(Miiewhere, they are pretty good 
about granting that tm» to do that It's not funds, [but] time on can 
be just as important as funds itself. 



There was considerable variation in the ex^t each institution directed and 
coordinated professional development for their faculty. At one extreme was an 
instituticm that was extremely strwtured with a very S{^ific set of procedures for 
faculty to follow, and at the other extren^ was an institution that had no fomial, 
written professional develc^ment plan (x policy. Between these two extremes 
were a variety oi formal and infcmnal plans and structures. A faculty member 
explained the professional (kvelqnnent plan at his institution this way: 

There is no ftmnal professicHial development plan anywhere [at this 
college]. There is no set list of thinp that an individual can do to 
get imrfiessional developioent. It has kind of evolved out of a 
nurnber of things that, I think, number one, our administration has 
always seen the need f(« soxac professional developnoem and has 
made funds avmlable m a request basis. 

An administrator at another instimtion explained how professional development 
became m(»e structured at his institution: 

At that point [1977 or 78], we did not have a very structured 
[professional development program]. It was almost an 

individualized plan that was dictat^ by individuals [Now] we 

have a standing committee m professional developn^nt . . . And 
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so we have people who have an intense intexest in professional 
development that serve m that ctsnmittee. 



Even when a formal structure existed, voy oUtn tbext was an awareness of 
the need for flexibility. Many faculty members mentioned that the administration at 
their respective institutions was flexible and accommodating. Fo" example, 

• 

Well, sometimes I know we do have guidelines and oriteria that 
[govern] our professional development, but it is such that it can be 

flexible There is a lot of fiexibiUty within the department for 

folks who want to go biu:k and take courses say, at the university. 
They may not get leimbursonent fox tuitkm, but they may be able to 
take a course that would acnrnaUy be during working hours, and 
[the administraiors} flex the time a Uttle bit 



Too much structure was seen by some to inhibit rather than facilitate 
professional developn^nt An idministrator expressed his concern Vi this mannen 

We put value in [professional develoj^nent] When you begin to 

try to [offer] prdessional developo^nt in a highly structured way 
. . . you tend to limit professional (kvelopn^t rather than facilitate 
it ... So ratlwr than trying to structure th<»e kinds of activities, we 
encourage people to think about what kinds of things tfiey need to be 
engaged in. 



Coinckling with a formal axnmiti^ structure generally was a plan. One of 
the responsibilities of many of the committees was to cither develop a plan or 
implement a plan that h^ been developed by antnhw committee. administratcff 
explained the relationship between tte craomitiee ai«i the plan: 

[Professional develc^o^nt is part of] an institutional plan that is 
developed in conjuncticm with the dean of instructional services 
office . . . that will prioritize on an institutional level [our] 
professional development i^eds. ... The conamitice functions 
primarily as a planning group. 



It became evident, however- that a formal, strucmred professional 
development program and plan were not prerequisites for effective professional 
development At oi» instiwtion where no formal strucwre or plan existed, a faculty 
member had this to say; 

As far as [aj formal institutional professional development plan, 
nothing has ever been corsnmtted to paper as saying this is what the 
institution will do, you know, as such. But it has, I guess, been 
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uiKlerlying all across the campus that if anyone has a burning (k&ipn^ 
legitimate request, a seed fot some infomiation, they i^cd to gp up 
the chain of command to request partidpatit^ . . . [Om reas;»} for 
our success] is because of the individual input into their own 
proiessional development 



Although considerable variation existed across all six institutions in terms of 
the specific structure, types of activities, and amount of financial resources 
available, certain chaiacteiistics wexe consistent The teadership of each institution 
establisiffid a tone diat encouraged and stimulated ^ulty and staff ti> actively pursue 
professional devetopmentoppommities. Each institution offered suppcst, financial 
when possible, and in other, less tangible ways when appropriate. The extent of 
^ntnal stmcture varied »aos$ the six institutions, \mt in most cases there was some 
degree of planning involved. A ptimaxy difference among the institutbns in terms 
of stracture and plantung was related to whether the planning took place with the 
individual, with tl^ department, ca* with the institution. 



Full-tiroe faculty perceive a caring and supportive environment at tfae 
institutioB with professional development an outcome of that 
environment. 

A pnmaxy ingredient to successful professional development, of course, is 
the faculty. Faculty at each of the six institutions exhibited a high degree of 
dedication to the instituti(»i and attributed much of this sense of ccmusunity to the 
caring attitu(te of tbt administration and other faculty. Speaking of some of the 
visible suppot given by Htm institution, one faculty member had this to say: 

Last August all of us went to Reno for the national business 
education conferent^ . . . [and] all of our two full days subs w^ 
paid to come and be in our classes. . . . That was the first tins in 
twenty-two years that we have had that backup. . . . And that was 
an incredible gift, I thought. Because it shows the students are 
cared for and we're cared Usr, 

And a faculty monber at anotl^ instinition had this to say: 

[The President] . . . does one thing probably better than most 
employen Fve eve- known . he cares about me. Now if he cares 
about me, it's a lot easier for me to walk into my classroom and care 
about my students because I know that's going vo be support^ 
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j! was clear that this feeimg of being **caied for"* helped to ^lidify in faculty 
a sense of toyalty to the institutitm, dedication to the professioiu and motivation for 
perscnml aiKl professiona} growth. In many cases, faculty expressed ths feeling thai 
they were part of a conMnunity» or even more, pan of a family. One faculty 
nttmbcr expressed it this way: 

[The President] made the statement, "do what you love, love what 
you do, and always deliver more than you promise" . . . (All 
faculty] love ihdr jobs. They love what they do and are doing what 
they love. And, I think everyone tries very desperately to deliver 
what tl^y promi^. 

And at anodier instituticm an adnnnlstrator had this to say: 

And I think that dmt is a real leafSiming thing about the faculty and 
staff. . . to have that ccMicwn [for cdleagiws]. No «ndei«:y at all to 
be self-serving. We woe finding that true even when a faculty 
member is out for ap. extend medical teave something like thaL 
They are willing to *ct other faculty members share {the 
rcsponsibilityl of covaing. But I think that comes about when one 
vmks somewhere fcff ten to fifteen years that tl» camaraderie is so 
intei^. 



Anmher general characteristic (rf faculty was their sense of professionaHsm 
and commitment that they w«b going to do whatever was necessary to be the best. 
One faculty member said it most directly. "We arc not professional if we don't 
[participate in professional develc^nnent activitiesj." At another institution there 
was a clear sense that faculty were driven to be involved in a wide variety of 
activities both inside and outside the institotion. A faculty member had this to say: 

I don't know whether we hr staff that are just gluttons for 
punishn^nt or what, but if yi go down the list of some of [our 
faculty] you might have eight or ten people [who] are involved in 
their disciplines, their »:ademic areas on a state and national basis, 
with the state of5ces and national offices. 

At another institution, facvlty cammtment was explaii^ this way: 

[The faculty] just enjoy doing what tlwy*re doing. Yet they're 
respcmsible not just far the job but they're responsible to themselves 
aal they want to be engaged in activities of ttevdoping their skills. 



Part of the commitment to professional development by occupational- 
technical faculty can be explaii^d by the need to remain up-to-date in their fields of 
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expertise. Many rccogniased the importance of staying up with, or even staying 
ahead of, the many techndogica] advances taking place in the w^ld around them. 
One faculty mranber put it quite wiply: 

Technology is changing and tlw faculty and staff need to be up and 
ahead, if at all possible, and the way to do that is through 
professional development 

The full-lime faculty tan these six selected institutions consistently 
demonstrated a strong identification with the institution and with other full-time 
faculty. This identification appeared as commitment to the purposes of the 
institution, to their jnrofessonal field, and to their students. This sense of caring is 
associated with the instinition and its personnel and is reinforced by professional 
development activities. There were a few disaffected faculty, but even they found 
aspects of the institution, their role, or their teaching activities that provided a sense 
of support and belonging. 

^art-time faculty see themselves as significant but lesser** members 
of the institution. 

Although part-time faculty are making up an increasingly greater percentage 
of faculty at many community colleges, it became clear as the six selected 
instimtions were examined that part-time faculty were not given the same 
opportunities for professional development as fuU'dme faculty. Many of the 
professional devetopment programs eitho- excluded part-time faculty completely ot 
supported part-time faculty at a mi«;h lower level. It was clear that part-time and 
full-time faculty were treated differently when it can^ to profesMcnal development 
In most cases, (1) there was no structure for part-time faculty develc^mem, even if 
one existed for full-time faculty; (2) there was little 0€ no financial support for part- 
time faculty devel(^ment; (3) professional (kvetopnsnt £K:tivities that were open to 
part-time faculty were often scheduled at times inconvenient for part-time faculty; 
and (4) in general, there was Uttle (X no institutional support for part-time fi^ulty 
professional devebpment In spite of this seeming lack of support, there still was a 
sense of loyalty aiui commitment to the institution amtHig the majority of part-time 
faculty inter^ewed fsx this study. 
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Regarding tte lack of financial support, a part-time faculty member at one 
institution said this, "I leceiv^ no financial belp at all [when I took a class]. It was 
all my responsibility.'* And later in Aat same interview, another faculty member 
said this: 

Roxanne ami I belong to NCEAA and they njeet twice a year. So 
[the institution] has been really good about letting us eo to the 
seminan and meetings acd they usually pay our gas aiKl, if it is far 
enough away, they may pay for one night's room. . . . But 
sometimes we don*t get m>t^cation of seminars that we would like 
to go to and it gets sent to other non-members (full-time faculty] and 
they end up going instead. 



The comments £ron part-time faculty at the above institution are typical of 
the kinds of problems with which many pan-time faculty were confronted. It was 
true fairly condstently across the institutions that certain expenses for part-time 
faculty were met while othw exj»nses were not. It was not always dear to the 
faculty which expends these would be. Another problem raised by the faculty 
members in tlw above interview was that of preferential treatment of full-time 
faculty. The faculty memtor quoted above went on to say: 

The department of community colleges was paying the bill for the 
workshop so that each school could sena one or two of their 
instractors. Well, full-time faculty who were not members of the 
organization went. We, as members, were not only not sent, but 
were not given the infomsation k> that we could have paid for it and 
gone ourselves. 



Difficulty in receiving information related to professional deveiopn»nt 
activities was consistently voiced by faculty at each of the institutions. The 
following examples serve to illustrate comments from several part-time faculty 
members: 

I would love to be more involved in things here if I knew about 
them. That is the big problem. In terms of ccHnmunication, we find 

out about things [after they've happened] It seems as if diere is 

di£R»^t communication [mr part-time and full-time f^nilty]. 

At anoti^ institution, a part-time (mihy mento had this to say: 

In the subject of staff development, how much information do we 
get may not really be directed to our business director having done 
Jiis She gets that and does not know whether we are getting it 
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Maybe that infonnaticm is available to us in a '^take-ont'* box, which 
they tend to do for s(»ne of these things because . . . theix are a lot 
of pait-timers and a lot of boxes they have to put this inf(»ination 
into. So sometimes ... we may miss the opportunity for that 
infcHmation. 



Many of the part>time faculty members interviewed indicated the tin^s ai%i 
places for many inservice types of activities were in conflict with their schedules, 
thus prohibiting them firom taking part. A continuing education administrator, 
talking about part-time ofT-campus faculty, explained in this manner 

[For our off-campus part-time staff] the opportunities arc not 
scheduled at tio^ when most oi them can participate. Most them 
are working full tin», teaching part tins, and are teaching off- 
campus. It is difficult to find the time when we can schedule the 
activiti^ so that ttey would be availabk. 



Of couTK, not all part-time faculty members felt neglected or left out of 
professional develc^ti^nt Accoxding to om part-time faculty member. 

In terms of professional (kvelopment, I don't think we have ever 
been denied access to anything that is offered to anyoi^ else. I 
don't know if there is, the full-time staff, if there is a structured 
plan or professional development ^uence. 



In spite the difficulties described above, there was clear agreentent among 
the part-time faculty interviewed during the period of this study that they, too, felt 
"cared f<r." Part-time fmilty exhibited positive attitudes towards their institutions 
and most expressed the perception that the administration was concerned about 
them. A part-time foculty member at (Hie instituti(Hi made tiuscomn^nt: 

I do have to say something positive about [this institution] compared 
to the other places that I have worked. There's no comparison. 
This place is much more concerned about tiieir part-timers than the 
other schools I work in. Much, much, better. 

Later in the same interview, another Acuity member expressed a similar view: 

So that kind of positive managensnt attituife has contributed to a 
favorable atrituds from my viewpoint, as far as being a part-timer 
around bsxt; which in itself is an [improvement] as opposed to other 
institutions where I have k>Qked at being employed. 
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Hiis feeling of institutiaial concern stemmed fiom moie than the physical 
help and support, although the physical suppon was present One faculty member 
expressed it this way: **And it is more dian actually the physical help, there is a 
mental attitude ^bat is far superior." 

Many part-time faculty expressed tl» view that the miounistration wanted 
them there and made efforts to acccmsnodate their personal schedules. For example, 

I feel that they are real accomnuxiating to me in many ways. 
. . . They make an effort to give me classes that are in the morning 
or find something ... to keep me t^e for the next quarter. I feel 
that they have be^ real accommodating. 

The end result of this pa:ceived sense of belonging on t!» part of part-time 
faculty was a c(»nmitzsent and loyalty to their respective institutions. A part-time 
faculty member explained her coomiitment in this way: 

And I m^ a choice Anally of concentrating on one place and I 
chose this as opposed to [another institution] because the 
atmosphere here to me is so much better. 

A part-time faculty number at anotho* institution had this to say: 

Having worked at so many other places, I can't believe the 
difference. . . . The other pl^es know that my first loyalty is here, 
and [the adnunistrators at this insdtudonl know that my first loyalty 
is here. 

During the course of coiKlucting the% case studies, it became clear that pait- 
dme faculty were not provic^ ibs saxne professional development opportunides as 
fuU-time faculty. Part-tin» faculty were not included in most professional 
development plans and were not given significant financial support. The 
scheduling of instituticNi-suppoited acdviti^ made participation by part-time faculty 
difficult D^ite the lade of tangible support, n»st part-time faculty intfrvicwed in 
the exemplary instimtions perceived they were valued members of the college 
family and bad devdc^)ed a sense of byalty to their respective institudons. 
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Both the institution and the individual benefit from professional 
development activities. 

The professional (tevelq>ment programs examined in this study clearly 

involved a dynamk: inKar^cm between ibs institution and the individuals within the 

insiituiicm. The institution in this context was represented by the top-level 

administrators (e.g.» the jaeddent) who omimunicated the goals and purposes of 

the institution to the college community. The key elements in this relationship are 

leadership and communication. In the six case study institutions it appeared that the 

direction of professional development was influenced both &om the top^wn and 

from the bottom-up. From the tc^ came the suppon and ojcoura^ment necessaiy 

to sustain professional development ^tivities, and fh^n the lx)ttom cau^ many of 

the kleas« suggestkms, and requests far professional developn^nt Communication 

and a sharing of ideas were clearly important elenffints to these professional 

development programs. A division chair at one institution spoke to the importance 

of talking and shaxing ideas: 

The atmosphere here is supportive, especially in this building 
because we have tte [oppOTtunity] to escape to this little room next 
door and sit around tl»5 table every once in awhile and just chew the 
fat without being interrupted a hundred million times. People sit 
down aiui talk a lot And that's where a lot of the good ideas and 
the visions come from. 

An administrator at another college spoke of the importance of the professional 
developn^nt committee in allowing faculty and admini$trat(»s the oppormnity to 
meet and discuss issues related to professional develc^nnent: 

Well, I think nwst <tf the ideas on die cwnmittee came out of energy 

exchange between fdministratcas and faculty on the cmnmittee 

And although certainly [administrators] have a diflferent point of 
view and are not always in touch widi needs . . . one of the richest 
things abo'Jt staff development is that it is an area where 
administrators and faculty can work well together. And there is a 
real possibility of good exchange there. 

Strong, supportive lesiership coupled with the en^wemxent of faculty 
through open communication ami a sharing of ideas allowed for a dynamic 
interaction between ihe institution and die individual, resulting in a strong, 
comprehensive professional development program in each of the six case study 
institudons. 
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Professional deveiopment activities are diverse and oriented to 
individual needs and interests. 

Since comprehensiveness was tlie criterion for inclusion in die group of 
exemplary programs, it was not surprising that each of the six institutions selected 
for case studies supported a wide range of activities for faculty and staff. One 
administrator, while explaining the purpow of professional development at his 
insdtuti(Hw seemed to be making a case for a diversity of »:tivities: 

The way professional development is viewed here is. it talces a two- 
pronged oudook. By people widiin the engiiwering d»/ision, the 
most typical peicepticHi, and that includes peopte like me, is that the 
greatest i^ed is maintaining technoiogiciEU and discipline-related 

ctpency But together widi [that i^d] comes that intangible 

thing . . . which keeps the sense of mission in sharp focus. 



The kimls of activities made available to faculty and staff at the institutions 
examined addressed both the need f&r faculty to remain up-to-date and to remain 
vital Tlic activities included university courses fw credit, on-campus workshqjs, 
off-can^us woikshops, attendance at state and national conferences, and return-to- 
industry ]nx>grams. Tte fc^owing (»»nn^ts denumstrate die extent and variety of 
professional devekqnnent activitks made available to occupational-techiucal faculty: 

I especially like the [university] classes on campus. I don't have to 
go to [lite university] to take ttem. (Full-tin» faculty) 

Wl^ we saw that and we recognized that we were going to have to 
go with what Detroit [the automodve industry] seems to be wanting, 
we got one of mr very broad-based faculty members and trained 
him in statistical proce^ccmtn^. (Administratis} 

Now what we use that for is for educational leaves and retum-to- 
industry leaves. In essence, what we do is replace that faculty 
membo' for a quarter at for haif-time for a quarter. (Administrator) 

As far as other activities, we do underwrite tuition for faculty 
members. I'm very actively supporting one minority faculty 
member in getting her master's (tegree. . . . fm spending nH)i^y for 
next y^ aiKl in July or early August, one of nay faculty membos is 
going to Oklahoom for a two-week cour» in networking — computer 
networidng. She also has been the past two sumn^rs to [a 
university] for their summer con^uter institute. (Administrator) 

So we have offered seminars done by in-house staff. We've offered 
. . . weU, it is related to the one-minute manager. We offered oite of 
die building instnK:tional skills nKxiules and we will offer another. 
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. . . One year we did a s^nar on Hliat is not my job. It is 
everybody's job/ And then one year we did how to create your 
own tyjtc of wisdom. . . We have done things by our own staff. 
frma introduction to compute, to advanced LOTUS, to using the 
coo^tcrized test scoring equpment (Administxatin') 

Different faculty naembers actually go into woric situations for a 
short-term or extended period. . . . [For example], part of the 
quarter the department head for the biomedical equipment 
technology was on letum-to-industry leave wcsidng at [the local 
hospital] and in labc^cnies in [a nearby xown], (Administrator). 

It was gpod experience. I had been teaching for nine years and I 
went to industry fot two years. ... I did that back in the 70s and at 
that ome tot punqis woe really ccmung back and itieaUy helped me 
akmg those Un^ (Full-time Acuity) 

A seaetary w(»ked in a business o^Hce and an instructor work^ in 
labofator^s, and a masing instmctor wcHked at a medical center and 
an instructor in industrial division was cm educati(»al leavt: to attend 
a university, and another busii^s instructor worked with H&R 
Block. (Administrator) 

Cknng b^ over to prc^sssional devek^ment and that kind of thing, 
we do ofier a thing about 'computers. We tei^h courses [as] an in- 
iK)use sort <tf thing — lil£ MS DOS workshops which will be like 
two Satuidays, an day. (Administrator) 

In addition to that, we do have days we have set aside ... for staff 
development on the canspus wl^ne the stsS development cfmunittee 
plans activities f<s the ^unilty and staff. [They] bring consultants in 
from the outside, and that has been increasingly successful. 
(Administrator) 

In response to [a variety of changes], there seems to be more 
reception that we are not going to be abk to survive unless we do 
have opportunities to change, to upgrade, [and to improve] our 
teaching skills to meet the needs tl^ community. (Adxmnistrator) 



There appeared to be aieo^nition by some administrators, but by no n^ans 
all, that professic^ development can inclmie activities which are not of a 
formal plar. llie cc»mients of cnae adnnnistrator illustrate this p(nnt of view: 

I have often contemfed that the individual who does something, . . . 
reads, and those kinds of things, [is] doing just as much 
professional developn»nt for themselves as the person who goes 
back to school 




There was scsne disagiETeistf nt between administrating aiKi faculty regaxtUng 
what types of pxofessitml development activities were most important Faculty 
s&m^ in near unanimous agteemem that iqxlating aiKi training activities were most 
ii^xatant, while many adnun^strators spc^ of the i^ed for ^ulty (especially part- 
time faculty) to work at improving their instructional skills. The following serve to 
illustrate tt» kimls of a^nnaems made: 

So [the faculty], when it coam from the bottom up, axe toor^ likely 
to go for professional development activities that are technical. 
They're the people who will say I reaUy don't want as much a 
course in education methodology as mudi as I'd like a course in 
advanced manufacturing techniques or la^^ technology. To them, 
what is important is keeping up with ^ir ti^hnical fklds. 

This administrator went on to say, 

rrbe president and dean] son^tin^s look in broiler terms and they 
want the faculty iH>t tmiy to know tedmicaUy what they'xe speaking 

about, but to buy into the way people think in a coimnunity 

college setting. And that is generally best done through courses in 
education. 

In response to the question, "Do you look for di»;ipline-oriented classes or general 
teaching skill classes?" a group of part-time occupational-technical faculty 
responded unaninKJUsly -discipUnaiy." And in response to the question. "Do you 
find that jrou need, or that you have an interest in pedagogical classes?" the answer 
was a unanimc^ ''Na" Oi^ of the faculty members present went on to add, 

Fve been teaching for twenty years. Every time I get a classroom 
evaluation, it is spectacular! I don't think I i^ed to go back and 
Icam how to teach. 

On the other haiMi, an administrator spoke of the need for part-time faculty to 
improve their instrm^tional skills: 

Wen. I think that [part-time faulty] would probably iwed an activity 
that wi»iki expose them to sons skills in winking with adults — ^in 
many cases, simply some exposure to teaching. How do you get 
the informati(ui across to the students. [Many part-tins faculty] 
have a technical background, but they may not or may never have 
tau^t 



There was a high degrw of diversity in the kinds of activities offered and 
accepted as pan of professional development at the six case smdy institutions. That 
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is, there was divKsity within each institution, but considerable agieenjent across 
institutions. All provided opportunities for faculty to take courses, attend 
conf»m:es, return to industry, and to request assistance for a wick range of other 
activities. Essh instituticm provided some inservice activities, although those were 
clearly not as wcU received as other types of activities. In general, occupational- 
technical faculty preferred activities that allowed them to update ot stay current in 
their particular a* of expertise, while administrators recognized a need for 
faculty, particularly part-dme faculty, to io^rove their levels of instructional skill 

Limitations and barriers to professional development were present* 
ack;ti)wledged, and usually overcome. 

Faculty and adnoinistrators in even these exemplary institutbns felt a heavy 
weight of limitations and barriers bearing down on professional development. 
Funding was an obvious concern for ail, but constraints of time and of 
organizational barriers and internal politics were also keenly felt. In these 
institutions, the pattern was to acknowledge the weight and the reality of the 
constraints and tl^ to discuss the ways the% linutadons and barriers were reduced 
or eliminated Professional developtxient was a priority in these six institutions, so 
administratively controlled funding was channeled toward professional 
development ix outside monies were raised. Funding was a constraint, but, in 
these institutions, not a limitadoi. Other barriers could not so centrally 
controlled. Time constraints and, to a lesser degree, organizational and political 
limitations had to be addressed nuse indirectly. The notable point in these 
institudons was that the barriers did exist aiKi were acknowledged; they were also 
usually successfully nei^iia^ A faculty number at tms of the institutions had this 
to say: 

One of the things that Fve seen as a pattern is with the state funding 
going down aiffl we can't seem to get our trips as mxh as we would 

like I think the school has emieav(»ed to have a lot more [of] 

our own inservices and people like Bemice McCarthy and John 
Roueche and really good people come iiu 

As with all things in the real world, not oi^ of the programs was perfect. 
Suggestions for improvements ranged fiiom wanting more strucmre, to wanting less 
structure, to establishing a position with greater control over professional 




development, to mcreasing funding for travel and courses, to offeriitg more 
opportunities for pait-time faculty. 

The most consistent complaint from faculty and administrators concerning 
participation in professional development was the lack of time. Many faculty 
members acknowledged a concern over the lack of dme, particularly as it telatcs to 
time away from classes. The following comments from full-time faculty are 
representative of the kinds of comments heard: 

I sdll think the big^st problem is lack of time. ... I think the 
biggest problem is U^k of time to [mrticipate. 

We are lequired [to have courses in our discipline] to keep our 
license . . . and the biggest problem is getting those sixteen hours. 
... I have to go on Saturdays and evenings because I cannot get 
release time. There i*? nobody to teach my class when I do go, so 
the students axe gdng to suffer. 

It is just that there se^ns to be so many things going. Everything is 
going on at one Hire and you just don't have dn?e to d:^ it Whilethe 
want and the need is thae. it »ems that there is never enough time 
to get in thexe and do it 

When you are on the quarter system and you miss two or three days 
going to seminars, you get behind. You can't catch up. So you 
want to go to S(Kne of these things-^d there have been some gieat 
ones that have been voy inexpensive that I would have loved to 
have gone to— but I can't afford to miss three days of class. 

An administratiH' had this to say: 

We really have rarely said that we couldn't afford for you to engage 

in professional develqMx^nt . . . Money is not a problem And 

reasomibly time is the problem. That is unfortunate If you are 

going to be out for a couple of days, you have to make a choice of 
wbemer it is fair to the snidents not to provide them with that 
instruction. 

Anotl^ adnunistratQr ofitered this reosnnffindadon: 

I would like to have, every semester, two opponunitics for 
professional (tevelopment of die faculty aiKi that these oppoituniries 
would involve technical as well as let's sit down and see where 
we*re going. A day in which one can simply get away from the 
bloody photte, sit down as people — ^as iHofessionals — and con» up 
with solutions-ndiscuss problems and solutions. 
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Although not a universal C0Qcem» the^ was some discussion regaiding the 
equitable distribution of funds io tuU-tinie faculty. Some fuU-titse faculty felt that 
the amount of vl ^ney available for professional development was not made clear to 
all faculty and that some faculty were being left out The following faculty 
a»xiroent illustrates this concern: 

But I feel like [tl^ amount of money available] needs to be published 
and equitably [distributed]. If it runs out. then it runs out. but 
everybody at least gets the same amount, or an opportunity for that 
same amount 

Most of those interviewed seemed to feel that professional developn^nt was 
operating effectively and providing opportunities for faculty to participate in a 
variety of activities. Tt^ following quote &om a divia(»i chairperson illustrates this 
c(»nnK)n pcnnt oi view: 

If oi» is to smnmarize very candidly tl« e£^:tivenes5 of the college 
professicHial developn^nt I would say it has been pretty dam good. 
We still need todoa 1<^ wok for adjuncts. 

As indicated by that last statement professional development for part-time 
faculty was an area that concent many faculty and administrators. Part-ttue 
fundty experienced many m(»e barriexs to professional development than Ml-time 
faculty. Fmancial resources were less abundant and scheduling was a much greater 
obstacle fcs'pan-timetailty. One admimstratcs' lamented. 

It is difHcttlt to find the tin» when we can schedule the activities 
when [pan-tin^ faculty] would be available. . . . But if we could 
find ihs time — that is tm that easy to do ... I think there are certain 
topics that a good number woukl attend. 

In the six case study instimtions. limitadons and barriers to professional 
development did not seem to be a majOT concern of those interviewed. Funding, 
for the noc^t part was not a significant problem, although soiaas ci^K^m was voiced 
regarding future declines in funding. The major concern and major limitation to 
faculty participation in professional development was time. Fi^ulty teaching loads 
ma^ partidpation in additional activities difficult and lading appn^riate classroom 
replacements while faculty attended conferen(»s was another problem. 
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Most of those interviewed agre^ that professional (kveiopasnt for part- 
time faculty was inadequate. The majority of formal professional development 
plans did not include pan-time faulty and funding for part-time faculty «as much 
less than for full-time faculty. Scheduling activides for part-dme faculty was a 
significant problem, since many had full-dme jobs in addition to their teaching 
responsibilities. 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The reductiwi of categories from the transcript material to themes led the research 
team to an increased understanding of professional development Indeed, the 
understanding of professional development seemed to unfold as if working with a series of 
small, wooden Russian doUs: the Matryoshka dolls. When the doll is twisted, it comes 
apart into two pieces. When tte two pieces arc pulled apart, inside is another doll usually 
of the same shape but perhaps d a diSerent coIch^. And then when that doll is pulled apaxt, 
within it is a different, but sinnlar, smaller, more central doll. This progression can be 
followed about as far as the artistry of the woiieer and the money one is willing to expend 
will allow. In a similar way, the researchers fo*md die analysis of these case smdies to lead 
to an increaangly deeper understanding of professional development and its place within a 
total insdtuticHi. 



Surface Level: Doll Number One 

The six themes identified through analysis of the case stiuiies represent the form 
and appearance of the first Matryoshka doll. These themes relate to professional 
developn^it, but also reflect asp<^ts of die insdtudons and their leadership common to all 
the case studies: 

1 . The insrituti(Hi has strong leadership which maintains an emphasis on the growth 
and developo^nt of individuals, programs, and Ha institution. 

2. Full-time faculty perceive a caring and supportive enviroiunent at the institution, 
with professional development an outcOToe of that envirwiment 




3. Pan-time faculty see themselves as significant but "lesser** members of the 
instituticm. 

4. Both the institution and the individual benefit from professional development 
festivities. 

5. Professional development activities were diverse and oriented to individual needs 
and interests. 

6. Limitations and barriers to professional ckvelopn^nt were present^ acknowledged, 
and usually overcome. 



Next Level: Doll Number Two 

Once the themes that represent shared characteristics were identified, it was possible 
to draw some {?eneral conclusions about tl% study itself, about professional development 
programs gei^ally, and about professional development in the instimtions studied. 

Brst, and most pragmatically, the criterion of comprehensiveness had a kind of 
surface validity. That is, the professicHial development programs at all the instimtions 
smdied were clearly effective, were cleariy a pan of a vibrant instinidon, contributed to the 
growth of individuals, and were perceived by tlw members of the institution as effective 
and instrumental parts in the vitality of the tnstimtion. On tte other hand, it is possible that 
an institution might exist that met tl» study's criteria, but did not show signs of vitality. 
However, in all the isstitutioas studied there was an active im>fessional development 
program which was well received by both the instimtion and tt^ people within it The 
researchers concluded, then, that the comprehensiveness criterion was reasonable and did 
provide an 3]^}rc^piiate basis for identifying exemplary institutions. 

The second major conclusion was that no kieal model for professional development 
was revealed 6om this research. It was very clear that the way progran^s were organized 
varied enormously, even among the six case study institutions, and it might be assumed 
program organization varied even ixx^ broadly ianmg otho: good programs. Even though 
only those institutions that addressed a wide range of topics and used a wide range of 
deliv^ systems and incentives were selected, there was mt^ variation among these six 
institutions than there was uniformity. They all used the various dimensions that had been 
identified, but they used them differently, to different degrees, and, in several instances, to 
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different pinposes. The lesearcheis came away feeling that it would not be possible to talk 
about a single model for organizing, for delivering, or for stimulating interest in 
proffssicmal development {sograms. Those qualities appear to go beyond the professional 
develoimient activities themselves into the more general domain of the institution in which 
the activities aie lodged. 

Third, there were several elcn^nis common to the six professional development 
programs smdied: (1) all the institutions selected for case studies used planning in some 
form and to sohk degree; (2) all used a support structure for professional development, 
either a framal committee or an infcHinally suppOTtcd iqjparams or airangement within the 
faculty; (3) all committed significant rescHoces of both money, energy, and insdmtional 
time to the professional development program; and, finally. (4) all tl» programs in our 
sampte evidenced signifaiant amounts of flexibility in the way they were applied and used- 



Next Level; Doll Number Three 

The i«" earch team was satisfied with the conclusions from the surface analysis of 
the themes that emerged from the study, and the ^eral (inclusions, but also felt there was 
more. As the research team thought about what had been seen and he^jd, talked it over, 
and ultinaiately analyzed what was occurring, the third level of the "Matryoshka doll" was 
reached. At this level, two insights emerged. Fffst, it was clear that leadership of a 
partkular type was evident within the arganizatkms. The leotership evidenced within these 
institutions served to connect the individuals working within the institution to the 
institution. This conneciiott was solidified by creating ^reenoeni about the mission of the 
institution and by supporting, emrouraging, and stimulating the individuals within the 
institution to invest their energies and interests in tiiat mission. These are the basic 
canponents and elenwnts that are found in the literature concerning transformational 
leadership: leactabip that transforms an institution by giving it purpose; and leadership 
that txansf(»xns individuals by giving tl^m goals beyond self-interest Very significant 
evidence of tlKse patterns of leavJership was detected throughout the institutions smdied. 

A second insight also enaerged. Each of the institutions studied appeared to be an 
effective instimtion. The effectiveness literature, like the literanoe on transformational 
leadership, is familiar and topical literature. Naisbiit (1982) described the effective 
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insdtutioQ as one that has figured out its purpose. For example, the raiiioad failed because 
it £iiled to identify its ndssiof} as tiansponatioQ^ but instead saw it only as being a railroad. 
Tbeief{»e, the laifaok , A^as ultimatdy an ii»£fe(^ve instituticm. Effective institutions gain a 
clear sense of their nussions ami organize their resources — fiscal, physical* and human — ^to 
»»:omplish those missions. E^h of the institutions in our case studies had a clear mission 
and an ideology supportive of that missitm; the pec^le within each oiganizadon knew and 
valued that ideology and mission. The leadership within the insdmdons stimula^ pec^le 
to share the ideology of the institution, indeed ofkn to shift their own values to incc»p(M:ate 
tho^ of the insdtudon. Individuals .veie an integral part of setting the values of the 
institution, setting its mission, and, thus, had an investment in it. Transforma.:6nal 
leactehip and effectiveness within the institution in!er;^ted in a veiy powerful way in each 
of these institutions. 

If the analysis had st(^ped here, the results would be very consistent with the 
existing literature on organizations and Icidership. But the researchers were not really 
satisfied that all die issues connected with professional (kvelopment as it affected these 
institutions had been addressed. Hius, the researchers proceeded to the final level of 
analysis. 



Final Level: Doll Number Four 

The impetus that drove the researchers to look further was the disconcerting sense 
that many things about professional developasnt had not yet been uncovered. At level 
three, professional develc^ment activities had been lost within the broader context of the 
processes of transformational le^rship and the operation of an effective institution. In 
this sense, professional development was subsumed within the activities of the institution 
and represented one other way an institution attempts to represent its ideology and 
arcon^lish its missions. Tte researchers wanted to go furti^. 

The ^al level of analysis acbiressed institutional culture as revealed in the case 
studies. Each of these institutions had a uiuque instimticmal culture which influenced its 
professional development program and was influenced by that program. In his smdy of 
curriculum in higher education, Hcmcy (1989) rela^ institutional culture to curriculum. 
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This study found many parallels to 'Hemey's findings. If one substitutes "professional 
development" for "curriculum," Tiemey's observations from his case studies are 
appioprials hste: 

Each of the institudons has unique cultures wherein participants con^ to 
terms with the curriculum. The culture derives its meaning in lar^ part 
through the ideological construction of the mission. As employed here, 
ideology concerns both the production and interpretation of meaning 
through the en^nment of culture. The beliefis and values that organizational 
participants use to shape the curriculum derive in part &om dte mission. 
The importance of understanding the ideological significance of 
organizational mission concerns both the participants* ability to come to 
terms with how the organization produces meaning, and how the 
participants suppc^t, contiidict, or resist tho^ meanings. example, the 
comprehension of how ideology works enables us to investigate the 
assumpticMis of the (nr^inisQLiional participants' definition of knowl^ge and 
what should or should not fo into a curriculuaL (pp. 1 26- 1 27) 

Participants in these institutions saw themselves as teacteis and advocates for their 
students and as active participants in the nurturing of their student and the community 
from which they came. Their wcffk was accomplished in an mstitutional contexL In these 
institutions, the participants felt they contributed to creating the ideology and values of the 
institution and ac;ed through the instimtion to positively unpact their students and 
communities. This sense of shared values, commitn»nt to an ideology of participation and 
nurturance, and reciprocal interrelaiedncss contributed to the culture of the institute. 

This leads to tiiree concrete interpretations. First, leadership is present within the 
institution and it does empower the individuals within the institution. This concept of 
leadership is different ^xm U» bureaucratic model of tegalistic autijority coming down in a 
preordained order and permeating the hierarchy of the institution. Ratiier, leadership 
appeared to be an interactive process* exercised by individuals from aU levels of the 
instimtion. Although leadership was foumi most frequentiy conung from piesidcnts, who 
in turn stimulated otbm in die institution to take leadership in nurturing, presenting a 
positive environment, and contributing to the missions of the instimtion, there were 
instances where Uk leadership appeared to cotm primarOy from people further down the 
hierarchy of the institution. A strong characteristic of this leadership appeared to be die 
belief that empowering oUiers did not diminish the power of the "empowcrer.*' but that 
power was a connnodity that could be shared and generated throughout the instimtion. 
Furttemxjre, the belief seemed to exist that the more power given to individuals, die better 
the institution was served. 



This symbiodc, somewhat almiisdc, use of power seemed to be ch&ractexistic of the 
leadership present in these institutions and is consistent with the concepts of 
tiansformatkml leadership cunent in the litexaturc. 

A second dimension of the institutional culture is the level of community. In this 
context, crasnunity can be thought of as a critical mass of individuals within the institution 
who value the mission of the institution, either because its values fit their own or because 
their values have become xeftected in ti» institution. The essence of ccmmiunity is that this 
ciiticai mass of individuals have ccnnmitied tl^mselves and committ^ dim^isions of their 
professional careers to the institution. This mtical n^s of individuals existed in each of 
the case study institutions and was sufficient to establi^ the kieolc^ of the institution and 
to bring the loal institution as community fKward in a way that led the research team to 
condiKk that it was an effective institution. 

It should not be inferred from this discussion that people who disagreed with the 
mission of the institution* who disagreed with activities represented by professional 
devel(qnnent, and who quaneled with those in lea(tohip positions were not among those 
interviewed. There waie such individuals in e^h of the case study instimtions. However, 
diese individuals did not dominate ch- block the ^tivities oi the institution. The donsinant 
group, the critical mass, accepted the values of the institution and, committed to it, set the 
ideology and culture of the institution, carrying with tl^m the less committed members of 
that community. The cosnmunity, then, can be thought of as a large group of people within 
which a ctne of individuals, the critical mass, de&rmines the real direction, purpose, and 
ntis^ons of the institution. 

A third characteristic of tbs institutional culture identified by the researchers relates 
tt> the idea of nurturing. In tl»se institutions, individuals were neither dependent on the 
organization nor parasitic on the organization, nor did the oiganization take from the 
individuals without giving. Rather, the relationship was symbiotic. This was often 
represented by son3& of the activities captured under professional development programs, 
hi this way, instimtional leacters talked about encouraging the professional and personal 
develc^ment of their faculties and staffs, even though the benefits to the institution might 
be indirect. If the individual was growing, happy, vital, and dynamic, the institution 
wouki certainly benefit fiom that situation. 
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Not only was a nurturing* positive* and puxposeful institutional culture found, but 
within that culture, planning occurred. Planning was doi% in the context of an agreed 
ideok>gy ami mission for the institution. Individuals within the institution were quite clear 
about the missi(^ aiKi pricnides of the institution. Since a symbiotic relationship between 
individuals and the organization existed and since there was agreement concerning the 
puiposes of the organizatic»i* the institution could function as a loosely coupled systenL In 
a loosely coupled system, it is not essential tiiat there be absolute concurrence with the 
goals and objectives of the institution for all the ^tivities of all the individuals within the 
organization. An organization can function as a loosely coupled system when there is 
confidence witiiin ti» instimtion that the staff knows and supports the purposes of the 
organization. Control, autlu^ty, and accountability can be relaxed and replaced by trust 
This is the mo^ used to describe tte traditional collegiate organization. 

Operating as a loosely coupled system means that the organization is utilizing 
"(^ganizational slack."* This term represents the fact that when oxgamzatitms have a surplus 
in any area it can then invest that suxplus to help it accon^li^ its mission wsx& cleariy. An 
organifflticm with loose coupling OHiserves re^Hirces otherwi^ invested in control and 
nK»ut(sing activitks. The surplus in th^ instances was found in both financial resources 
and in human energy. Ttese human energ-es in many institutions are expended on 
argun^ts about missicHi (x about anguishing ov^ what the institutional priorities should 
be. In the instittitions studied, the surplus e^rgies could be diverted, saved, and invested 
in other ways. This kind of energy was available because these institutions, through their 
leadership and effectiveness, had already settied issues of itkology and mission. The 
or^rtizaticm, subsystems, aiKi individuals within the institution were able to experiment 
and find ways that would i^Ip tt^m and the institution ^complish tteir goals. This free- 
play and marching for alternatives is inefficient in the beginning, but pays big dividends in 
the end. Fear thrae institutiwis, plans could be implen»nted without a heavy bureaucratic 
hand tiuough enqxjwcring, not controlling, individuals within the organization. 

'iljercfore, it is the coiK:lusi(»i of the researchers involved in this study that no 
single model of professional development emerged as die best way to accomplish 
professional development goals. Rather, die rc^archen found professional developn^nt 
in its best, exemplary patterns, to be a natural consequence of a weU-led, effective 
institution. Professional development is an essential ingredient for an effective institution, 
but, by itself, it cannot make an institution eff«;tive. It is one dimension of an effective 
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institution and one element of an institution experiencing positive, perhaps 
transfonnadonal, leadership and an empowering, positive, and nurturing organizational 
culture. 



Impiicatloiis for Practice 

How can the conclusions oi this study be useful to those institutions interest in 
improving their professional development programs? The first lesson learned from this 
study is that thexe is no single, best way to organize a professional development program. 
Thexe cleariy was vaxiatkm in tl^ way i»ofessional development programs were organized 
and structured, from infoimal to fomml. It cannot be concluded from this stiKiy that a 
rigidly tex^zed professional develqiment isognun is more effective than one that has no 
f(»malized structuxe; nor can the reverse be com:luded Howev^, a few common elements 
did emerge frcmi this study that might be useful to those wishing to improve their 
professional development prograns. 

Pn)fessi(»iai development prograns aie one vehicle through whk:h institutions may 
evidence their ideology. When the values of the participants and other stakeholders in the 
institution are ctmsistent with the ideology of the institution, a positive environment and 
culture ace possible. Leadership supportive of individual and professional growth 
contributes significantly to the empoweramt of individuals within the organizadon. A 
critical core of empow^ied individuals can influence the culture of the institution and the 
direction of its growth and developn»nL A professional develq>ment program can 
ccmtribute to that growth and developn^nt, can assist in building a common ideology and a 
sense of community around shared values, and can be used to address short-term 
institutional issues. 

In cc»K3ete terms, professional developnsnt programs provicte a variety of ways 
fos' full- and part-time faculty to {^rticipate in professional development The variety of 
methods of delivering professional devek^ment include such activities as university credit 
courses; non-credit courses; local, state, and national conferences; on-campus woiicshops; 
group orientation meetings; sabbaticals; and letum-to-industry opportunities (for a more 
complete list of (kliveiy methods, see Appendix 2). 
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Acdvioes within professional development programs cover a wide range of topics, 
iiKrliKiing missi(m of the coUe^, student chai^teristics, cuniculum development, teaching 
n^thods, advising, student evaluations, knowledge updating, skills updating, financial 
planning, and computer literacy. 

Professional development programs need adequate funding. Funds axe needed to 
pay tuition, pay travel, hire substitutes, pay salary during sabbaticals, and pay for release 
tin^. 

Professional ckvelopmcnt programs need flexibility. All six case study institutions 
exhibited willingn^s to be flexible and to accomoKxiate as much as possible the individual 
needs and wants of members of the college conamunity. Too much structure was fell to 
inhibit, rather than facilitate, professional develq}ment 
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APPENDICES 




Appendix 1 

Guiding Questions U%d in tlie Interviews and Focus Groups 



Every attempt was made to keep the interviews as unstructured as possible. The 
following questions were used as guides to keep the discussion going in a direction that 
yielded as much information as we could get regarding professional development at the 
specific instinition. 

Examples of beginning questions: 

1 . *Tbis college <ff technk:al institution was selected because it is identified as having 
an exemplary professional develoiHX^ jsc^iam for occupational-technical faculty. 
How does professional development wcsk at this college?" 

2. are interested in finding out as much as we can about professional 
development in vazK>us colleges that have been identified as being exemplary. How 
does it operate herc?" 

Examples of probing questions used: 

1. "Can you tell me more about thatr 

2. "What else can you say about that aspect of the professional development program 
atthiscdlege?" 

3. 'Tm not sure what you are saying, can yew explain that further?" 

4. "You said this is the way it is now being done. Hasn't it always been done this 
way or is this new?" 

5. "Will this be continuedr 
Examples of questions to bring closure: 

1. "We have talked quite a bit about the professional development program at this 
a)Uege. Are there otb^issiiss os- areas that you still can tell us about?" 

2. "Since our time is somewhat limited ami we want to be sure we've given you every 
opportunity to share your perceptions of professional development at this college, 
are tl^ otl^ thoughts (X areas you would like to share?" 
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Appendix 2 

Delivery Methods for Professional Development 

L Individual profe$si(Hial development plans 

2. Group orientation 

3. Individual (»ieiuati(Mi 

4. University a)ur^ 

5. Non-credit courses 

6. On-campus wcdcsbops/seminars 

1. LocaU state* and national conference panidpatic»i 

8. Retreats 

9. External consultants 

1 0. Internships in industry/education 

11. Sabbaticals 

1 2. Faculty exchange with business and industry 

1 3. Faculty exchange with other educational agencies 

14. Mentonng 

15. Professional association participation 

16. Consulting 

17. Reading jnofessionai literature 

1 8. Professional reading centers 

19. Publishing 

20. C(»id)»mng research 

21. Serving on special task forces and panels 

22. Held tt^s 

23. Adq>t an industry program 

24. Brown-bag symposiums 

25. Creative discussion forums 

26. Industry/education rap sessions 

27. Speaker's bureau 

28. Computerized network systems 
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